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Criminal Responsibility. By Charles Mercier, M. D. Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, England, page 288. 

The author in the preface quotes the dictum of an eminent jurist who 
lays it down that all crimes consist of two parts, “the outward act, and 
the state of mind which accompanies it.” This clearly indicates that from 
one point of view all crime is a problem in psychology. While the subject 
of criminal responsibility has been treated exhaustively by Sir Fitz James 
Stephen, still he was not a trained psychologist, and took rather the legal 
view point. The time seems, therefore, ripe for a review of the subject 
and from the point of view of the psychologist. 

In entering into the question of responsibility the author considers 
punishment from the three standpoints of retribution, determent, and 
reform, and concludes that punishment as administered to-day is over¬ 
whelmingly retributory, containing little if any of the elements of the other 
two. As a result of these conclusions he comes to consider the problem 
of responsibility from a point of view different from that ordinarily taken. 
“A person is held responsible when the enlightened public opinion of his 
age and country demands that he shall be made to sufferer in return for 
pain that he has indicted. Responsibility is, therefore, not a quality of the 
person who has inflicted the pain, but a demand on the part of others that 
he shall suffer.” 

From this rather extraordinary statement the author proceeds to ex¬ 
amine the question of responsibility in detail in answer to the question, 
“Whom ought we to punish?” 

In general terms the answer to this question is that those ought to be 
punished who do acts that are wrong (wrong being used in a general 
sense and not in the legal sense of tort). This answer necessitates^ an 
analysis of what is meant by act and by wrong. Acts are divided into 
redex, instinctive, automatic, habitual and voluntary. Voluntary acts are 
the only acts in regard to which the question of responsibility can arise, 
and they must be wrong acts, wrong being defined as the seeking of grati- 
dcation by “an unprovoked act of intentional harm.” This statement 
naturally leads to a discussion of the relation of volition to responsibility. 
The actual act of volition is considered to be the last link in a chain, the 
preceding links of which are respectively “intention, or desire to do the 
act; choice; immediate motive or desire for the immediate consequences of 
the act; and, in succession, more and more distant motives. * * *” 

The author sums up this discussion by saying: 

“Responsibility attaches to acts that are wrong, and to no others. A 
wrong act is a voluntary act in which the actor seeks gratification by in¬ 
dicting unprovoked harm upon others. Responsibility is the more un¬ 
doubted, the more closely, more deliberately, the more frequently, the 
will is concerned in the act. 

“Therefore, to incur responsibility by a harmful act, the actor must 
will the act; intends the harm; desire primarily his own gratification. 
Furthermore the act must be unprovoked, and the actor must know and 
appreciate the circumstances in which the act is done.” 

The author, by these conclusions and by his argument, commits himself 
by implication to the doctrine of graded responsibility. He acknowledges 
that a person may be irresponsible who could not be certified as insane, but 
clearly believes that an act, the ultimate volition of which is preceded at 
any stage by a morbid state of mind, should entitle the actor to relief from 
full responsibility therefor. The author also commits himself to the alter¬ 
nate proposition that insane persons are not always necessarily wholly 
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irresponsible. On this point he says: “The majority of insane persons 
are sane in a considerable proportion of their conduct; and when, in this 
part of their conduct, they commit offenses, they are rightly punishable,” 
but further, "Since the limits between the sane and the insane areas of 
conduct of insane persons, are ill-defined, no insane person should be 
punished with the same severity that would be awarded to a sane person 
for the same offense.” 

The book is a learned discussion of the subject of criminal responsibil¬ 
ity written in the author’s happiest vein, but naturally contains much that 
will not be universally accepted. Especially is this true of the author’s 
position on the propriety of punishing the insane, a position he has held 
for many years without, however, gaining many adherents. It is well 
worth a careful reading, especially by all engaged in court practice in 
cases involving the issue of insanity. White. 

Die Geschwulste des rechten und linken Schlafelaitens. Eine 
klinische Studie. V011 Dr. Albert Knapp, Oberarzt an der Kgl. 
Universitiits Psyehiatrischen und Nervenklinik in Halle. J. F. 
Bergmann, Wiesbaden. 3.60m. 

The study of tumors of the temporal lobes offers a most fruitful field 
to the neurologist as well as to the surgeon, both from the standpoint of 
exact localization and of operative interference. Tumors of the temporal 
lobes, particularly of the right side, have been considered by many authori¬ 
ties as particularly difficult of diagnosis. Bruns has said that tumors of 
the right temporal lobes are among those which show the least of localizing 
symptoms, and only when the pyramidal tracts are pressed upon is it pos¬ 
sible to tell which hemisphere is involved, and Oppcnheim has recently 
declared that we never have the right to make a localizing diagnosis of 
tunior of the right temporal lobe. Hence the need for a revision of older 
observations and the introduction of newer methods, and particularly the 
keener analysis of the mental signs of brain tumor. This has been done 
by Knapp in the present monograph of 150 pages. 

He first discusses the general historical aspect of the subject, then 
passes to a review of the known general symptoms of temporal lobe 
tumors of both the right and the left sides. Amnestic and optic aphasia 
and their significance with the symptoms of asymbolia, apraxia and related 
disturbances are next considered. Knapp points out that asymbolic, 
apraxic, perserveration and echolalia symptoms are almost invariably as¬ 
sociated in his patients with temporal lobe tumors with the classical 
picture of Korsakoff’s psychosis. It is recalled, however, that this syn¬ 
drome has been observed in patients with tumors in other brain areas. 

Sensory aphasia, Knapp says, is the only positive localizing symptom 
on which one can count with reasonable certainty in left-sided tumors. In 
right-sided tumors one must depend on the accompanying and accidental 
symptoms of contiguity. Some of the more important of these indirect or 
related symptoms consist in involvement of the optic tracts, the pyramidal 
tracts, the sensory tracts, central ganglia, corpora quadrigemina, cere¬ 
bellum, the five last cranial nerves, the facial, the trigeminus and the oculo- 
motorius. These are all illustrated in the recital of the case histories of 
ten patients. 

Final notes on the differential diagnosis close this painstaking and 
valuable monograph. Jelliffe. 



